MATERIAL... 


Exquisitely arranged selection of the world’s 
finest art products in these various fields... 
authentically reproduced in color... mounted 
11x15 in.... inexhaustible source of ready 
material . . . inspiration for creative artists... 
stimulation for art classes ... background for 
students ... help for teachers . . . interest for 
the layman... rich material for libraries. 


Russian, Tartar and Armenian Em- 
broideries, 40 plates, 191 illustrations 


Carpets from Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, 33 plates, 78 illustrations. . 


Modern French Carpets, 40 plates, 81 
illustrations 

Japanese Silks, 38 plates 144 

Hindoo 38 plates, 14 il 
lustrations ........ 

Printed Fabrics of 36 
plates, 102 illustrations 

Coptic Fabrics, 48 314 
tions 

Rumanian 34 64 
illustrations 


Prices 


$15.50 
$15.50 
$15.00 
$14.50 
$14.50 
$14.50 
$13.50 


$13.50 


Polish and Jugoslavic Rugs, 30 plates, 


65 illustrations 


Oriental Ceramics (Persia and Asia 
Minor), 40 plates, 242 illustrations 


Chinese Embroideries, 36 plates, 95 


Egyptian Decoration, 36 plates, 293 
illustrations 


Russian Wood, Leather and Ceramics, 
27 plates, 128 illustrations 

Czechoslovakian Embroideries, 
plates, 103 illustrations ....... 


Siberian en 26 plates, 127 
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No art school or supervisor of art should be without the 
innumerable helps to be gained from these publications 
in art appreciation, decorative design and color. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


307 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Prices 


$12.50 


$12.50 


$12.50 


$12.50 


$10.50 


$10.50 


$10.00 
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W: are now facing one of those world events in the opening of a Century of 
Progress Exposition, which promises to be a great influence on American Design in all 
its expressions. Just what the actual effects will be is of vital interest to the American 
artist and student. The character of modern design from its application to modern 
industrial and commercial buildings down to the small home with its furnishings 
has been a point about which America has been much concerned. Great 
enthusiasm has been displayed, both for and against this contemporary style. Now 
the Century of Progress Exposition promises to settle this discussion and so con- 
vincingly place the stamp of anneian modern design that it will henceforth grow 
in the everyday lives of our people and all lines of the decorative arts. It will be 
intensely interesting to see how this transition from the old to the new style will be 
completed. 


In this number we have tried to introduce several ways in which design has been 
and is helping the business man—which in itself is a rather new kind of a statement 
to make. In the past the designer was supposed to have nothing but some sort of 
talent for making superficially pretty decorations which were applied carelessly over 
the surfaces of objects. Now as has been frequently mentioned elsewhere, business is 
calling on the designer for help. In the case of the bread wrapper by Robert Geiss- 
man, we have an excellent example of how design of the modern type is being used 
extensively to sell to the masses of people that great necessity. Furthermore, we under- 
stand there is now a general desire among makers of bread in America to re-design 
their wrappers in keeping with the other products shown by the best industries. In 
William Marchant's article on redesigning packages one gets an insight into how inter- 
est has been retained by changing step by step from a poor design to a better one. 
In keeping with the mood of a smart dining place Harriet Wilson's menu motifs have 
done much to attract attention and sell the various dishes. 


S INCE changing the make-up of design last month many letters have come to us 
commenting on the changes and it is most pleasing to note that so far nothing but 
praise has come from our readers—Alll of which shows that those generally interested 
in design really enjoy and appreciate changing to the best, not the bizarre, in mod- 
ern design—It has always seemed to us that the best modern, or contemporary de- 
sign as many choose to call it, is made up of all those ideals we believe in today such 
as directness, frankness, economy of means, lack of ornament; in fact, all that we now 
include by the word, dignity. We wish to hear from more of our readers and to know 
their reactions, to this new form in which Design now reaches them. 


T HIS year in Syracuse at the Museum of Fine Arts is being held the Robineau Memo- 
rial Ceramic Exhibition, which started as a New York State show last year, but, which 
is now a national event. The idea of holding this type of exhibition in memory of 
Adelaide Alsop Robineau, Bohemian founder of Design, formerly Keramic Studio, and 
one of the world's greatest ceramic artists met with such enthusiasm from all sides last 
year that the Museum decided to give the show for people in all parts of America as 
may be seen in the article included here in this issue. Now there is a movement on to 
bring these exhibitions in its entirety to A Century of Progress Exposition. No finer 
nor more appropriate tribute could be shown this great personality in American dec- 
orative Arts. 


FELIX PAYANT 
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IN THE WORLD OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


@ Gold from the sacred Lake of 
Guatavita, feather mosaics preserv- 
ing for 1400 years the brilliance of 
tropical plumage, massive sculpture 
which, until a few weeks ago lay 
half buried in jungle growth in 
Guatemala, are among the many 
interesting objects included in the 
Exhibition of American Sources of 
Modern Art which opened to the 
public, at the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53d Street, New York, 
on Wednesday, May 10th, and 
which will continue on view until 
the end of June. 


In the first floor galleries of the 
Museum of Modern Art, while this 
exhibition is in progress, are placed 
on view works by modern artists 
which suggest a relationship be- 
tween antique American art and 
the art of today. Among the artists 
represented are Ben Benn, Jean 
Charlot, John Flannagan, Raoul 
Hague, Carlos Merida, Diego Rivera, 
David Alfaro Siqueiros, Marion 
Walton, Max Weber, Harold Wes- 
ton, and William Zorach. 


“The purpose of the Exhibition,” 
says Mr. Holger Cahill, in his intro- 
duction to the illustrated catalogue 
which, following its custom, the 
Museum of Modern Art will publish 
in connection with the show, “has 
been to bring together examples of 
the art of the ancient civilizations 
of America which are to be found 
in collections in the United States, 
and to show its relation to the work 
of modern artists. There is no in- 
tention here to insist that ancient 
American art is a major source of 
modern art. Nor is it intended to 
suggest that American artists 
should turn to it as the source of 
native expression. It is intended, 
simply, to show the high quality of 
ancient American art, and to indi- 
cate that its influence is present in 
modern art in the work of painters 
and sculptors some of whom have 
been unconscious of its influence, 
while others have accepted or 
sought it quite consciously.” 


Museums and private collectors 
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have generously aided the Museum 
of Modern Art by lending objects 
for this exhibition. From the Pea- 
body Museum of Cambridge comes 
a particularly fine group of Maya 
sculpture. Much of this is from 
the ancient city of Copan, Hon- 
duras, one of the great cities of 
the Maya in the 6th Century. The 
Head of a Maize God, included in 
this collection, is considered by 
some critics one of the finest pieces 
of sculpture ever produced in the 
Western hemisphere. Jade carv- 
ings, many of them from the sa- 
cred lake of Chichen Itza in Yu- 
catan, are also part of the Pea- 
body loan. 


The Pennsylvania University 
Museum of Philadelphia has also 
loaned examples of the best period 
of Maya art. Particularly strik- 
ing is the Stele No. 13, which has 
never before been placed on ex- 
hibition. To transport this piece 
of massive stone, weighing more 
than a ton, through the jungles 
of Guatemala, required about 
three months. From the same 
collection the Museum of Modern 
Art has borrowed carved marble 
vases of Uloa, Honduras, and a 
number of fine Maya painted vases. 
The painted pottery of the Maya 
remains today our only source of 
knowledge of the painting of this 
people. The frescoes they pro- 
duced have crumbled and disap- 
peared but in these exquisite vases 
the skillful draftsmanship and the 
color sense of the ancient painters 
is still preserved. 


Gold ornaments and amulets 
have also been brought from the 
Pennsylvania University Museum. 
These are chiefly from the Chib- 
cha and Quimbaya cultures of 
Peru. The work of these gold- 
smiths and the sumptuousness of 
their products filled their Spanish 
conquerors with wonder and envy. 
Among the objects which the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art will display 


is a number dredged from the sa- 


cred lake of Quimbaya. Gold had 


an important part in the religious 
ritual of the Peruvians, great 
quantities of ornaments and amu- 
lets having been cast into the 
waters of Quimbaya as votive of- 
ferings. To the Spaniards the 
priest who, clothed in_ robes 
sprinkled with gold dust, per- 
formed these rites gave rise to the 
mythical El Dorado. 


Valuable Mexican material has 
been secured from the American 
Museum of Natural History in 
New York, including fine pieces 
of Aztec and Totonac sculpture. 
The Museum of the American In- 
dian, Heye Foundation, has loaned 
a number of sculptures from 
Quirigua, notably one, in dark 
stone, representing the terrible 
god, Xipe Totec, “The flayed one” 
wearing the skin of a sacrificial 
victim. The Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston, and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, have 
both loaned beautiful textiles. 


A superb feather mosaic from 
Peru has: been borrowed from 
Mr. H. A. Ellsberg of New York. 
Examples of this interesting and 
individual art are rare due to the 
deterioration of the materials used 
in the warm climate. Mr. Ells- 
berg’s mosaic has been called, by 
such a notable critic as Dr. Philip 
Ainsworth Means, perhaps the 
finest extant example. Brilliantly 
colored feathers fastened to fab- 
ric with an inset of the cat-de- 
mon in three separate panels com- 
pose this piece which was once 
part of a tunic. Mr. Ellsberg has 
also generously loaned some very 
fine Nazca textiles. 


Mr. Alfred M. Tozzer of Cam- 
bridge, has loaned an interesting 
pottery bowl, covered with a thin 
coat of gold, a technique which 
has long puzzled archaeologists. 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow has loaned a 
fine example of Toltec sculpture. 
The Brummer Gallery is sending 
Peruvian pottery and small sculp- 
tures, including figurines made of 


turquoise. Continued on page 23 
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The May Show at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, always the culmin- 
ation of local art activity, was cer- 
tainly bigger and possibly better 
than any of its predecessors. The 
jury of three, Mahroni M. Young, 
Mary P. Thayer, Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee, picked 1,110 objects repre- 
senting 400 artists from the 2,979 
entries. Clarence H. Carter’s “Im- 
mortal Water’’, considered by many 
the most important piece in the 
show, took first prize in landscape 
in oil and has been purchased by 
the Whitney Museum. This artist 
also took first place in figure com- 
position in oil; it may be recalled 
that Carter and Henry G. Keller 
were the only resident Cleveland- 
ers represented in the “Interna- 
tional 1933” exhibition that toured 
the country early this year. Awards 
for first place in the other painting 
sections were given to Mrs. E. Bart 
Gerald, Lawrence Blazey, Milton 
Fox, Rudolph Bundasz, and Stephan 
Dohanos. Dohanos also received a 
special award, in relief prints, for 
fixe excellent woodcuts; one of his 
earlier prints was reproduced in 
the April issue of DESIGN. 


FOR JUNE 


Pottery by Russell Barnett Aitken awarded 


first prize at the Fifteenth Annual Exposition 


THE MAY SHOW CLEVELAND 


The months of April and May 
were marked by four events of 
major interest in Cleveland art his- 
tory: the formation of a lending 
collection of works of art, spon- 
sored by Potter & Mellen, Inc.; 
announcement of the second “‘Print- 
a-Month”’ series by Cleveland Print 
Makers; award of the Prix de Rome 
in Painting to Daniel Boza; the 
May Show—Fifteenth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Work by Cleveland Ar- 
tists and Craftsmen. 


The lending collection, or circula- 
ing art library, entitles the sub- 
scriber to select one painting, or 
two prints, or one piece of sculp- 
ture which he may retain for one 
month and then return in exchange 
for a different article. Member- 
ship costs $12 a year, is open to 
schools and organizations as well 
as individuals, and permits the sub- 
scriber to purchase any object if he 
so desires. Selection of objects is 
made by a jury composed of per- 
sons prominent in local art circles. 
Mr. Philip Puderer, manager of 
the collection, expects to arrange 
a series of one-man shows by ar- 
tists represented. 


By GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


The Cleveland Print Makers an- 
nounce the continuation of the suc- 
cessful first “Print-a-Month” pro- 
ject with a second series starting 
in June (12 exclusive prints, issued 
monthly, limited to 250 subscribers 
at $10 a year). The majority of 
the prints to be included in the 
1933 series have already been se- 
lected—several of these were ex- 
hibited in the current May Show. 
It is planned to have two out-of- 
town artists represented; Adolph 
Dehn, noted New Yorker, has al- 
ready agreed to make a lithograph 
for this series. 


Daniel Boza, 22, winner of four 
consecutive scholarships at the 
Cleveland School of Art where he 
studied five years, was busy paint- 
ing the interior of a house when he 
was interrupted by the news that 
he had won the Prix de Rome for 
Painting. His prize-winning can- 
vas was a large study of three nude 
figures entitled “Elegy.” Michael 
Sarisky, another young Cleve- 
lander, repeated last year’s per- 
formance in this contest by receiv- 
ing an honorable mention in paint- 
ing again. 
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Capturing Indian 
culture at Bacone 


College Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. 


ART LODGE INDIAN SCHOOL 


One of the most unusual of recent happenings in the 
fascinating field of Indian art is the building and fur- 
nishing of the Art Lodge at Bacone College, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, a project conceived and supervised by Ata- 
loa, the cultured young Chickasaw Indian woman who 
is head of the art department at this the only exclu- 
sively Indian college. Some of the finest examples of 
ancient and modern Indian art are used in each room 
as useful and decorative floor coverings, hangings, 
lamps and other furnishings. Every article of furni- 
ture, except the piano, is hand-made by Indian and 
other local craftsman out of native woods. In the 
studios skilled Indian artists, under the direction of 
Ataloa, are teaching such distinctive racial crafts as 
basketry, pottery, weaving, beading, silver work, carv- 
ing and painting. Examples of painting and other 
work by the students at Bacone are included in the Ex- 
position of Tribal Arts which was organized over a 
year ago and is still touring the country. 


There is a laboratory course called “Capturing and 
Recording Indian Culture” in which old songs, legends, 
traditions and history are classified and preserved in 
written form. Some of the most colorful material is 
dramatized, staged and acted by all-Indian casts. This 
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By ROSE HENDERSON 


traditional material will later be developed and made 
available for individuals and groups who may be in- 
terested in studying Indian life and background. It is 
hoped that the serious efforts of students in this course 
may result in annual publication of songs, legends, cus- 
toms and history, thus perpetuating the best culture 
of the first Americans. A course preliminary to this 
one is on the history and appreciation of American 
Indian art and includes a survey of the distinctive con- 
tributions of tribal arts, from Central America to 
Alaska, covering the period from the prehistoric civili- 
zation through modern developments. Lectures, read- 
ings, exhibits and lantern slides are used in this course. 
A course in applied art aims to equip teachers in meth- 
ods of presenting Indian art in Indian and other 
schools, in camps, clubs and commercial markets. 

The Lodge itself is built on the simple, sturdy lines 
of the old pioneer house and is constructed of native 
logs and field stone. Two studios on the first floor are 
eighteen feet square and open into the main studio liv- 
ing room which is twenty-two by sixty feet. On this 
floor are also rest rooms, a kitchenette and store clos- 
ets. The upper studio and balcony are reached by a 
“moccasin trail” of steps cut into the trunk of a giant 
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pine. On the west side, which faces the highway, is 
a long porch with flagstone floor and log rails. A cut-in 
nook under a log balcony forms the entrance on the 
campus side. Cherokee Indians in the Ozark Hills 
made the 30,000 hewn clap-board shingles required for 
the roof and gables. They also cut and hewed the pine 
logs for beams and balconies. 


Heavy divans and tables are of cedar logs and native 
maple in rustic finish. Solid hickory and walnut chairs 
were made by Cherokee craftsmen. Rare Navaho, 
Chimayo and Hopi blankets hang from the balcony 
rails. On the walls are ceremonial rugs, a skin paint- 
ing, part of a Kiowa medicine bed, an Apache fiddle 
and other tribal treasures. Articles of special interest 
are distributed through the studios, furnishing in- 
spiration for students’ designs. Lamp shades in the 
large room are of elkskin stretched over wild cherry 
bows and painted with traditional designs. An old 
oxen yoke forms a frame for hanging lanterns over the 
west door. Cowbells are made into wall lamps and 
bracketed with heavy wrought iron in halls and stu- 
dios. On the hardwood floors, of course, are splendid 
Indian rugs. Pottery forms bases for lamps and is 
used as effective decoration on tables and about the 
fireplace. 


Of unique interest is the large fireplace made of 
more than five hundred historical stones collected from 
every Indian nation and from places of special signifi- 
eance to Indians. The story of these stones will be 
written on real parchment made by students at the 
Lodge and decorated with tribal designs. A key dia- 
gram by which the stones may be identified will hang 
beside the fireplace. 


A stone, for instance, came from Tuskegee, Tennes- 
see, the birthplace of Sequoyah, the famous Indian 
leader who invented the Cherokee alphabet. A stone 
came from Sitting Bull’s grave, at old Fort Yates, one 
from Yellow Robe’s grave at Rapid City, South Da- 
kota. Obsidian from Yellowstone Park, granite from 
Stone Mountain, and petrified wood from the top of 
Crowheart Butte are beautiful geological specimens as 
well as historic fragments. Stone from New England 
commemorate famous Eastern tribes, trails and per- 
sonalities. Pipestone from quarries on the Pipestone 
reservation in Minnesota recalls the region made 
famous by Longfellow in his poem of “Hiawatha”. 
The fireplace is thus a kind of symbolic shrine, em- 
bodying great deeds and lives from the Indian’s past. 

Obviously, one of the first needs in restoring and 
developing Indian arts and crafts is to teach modern 
Indians an appreciation of the vast wealth of tradi- 
tional forms by showing them the best tribal exam- 
ples. This the Lodge does in a natural and practical 
way. The next step is instruction in specific crafts, in- 
volving a study of the materials to be used. This the 
Lodge does also, through the teaching of native crafts- 
men. Here in the rich and colorful setting of their own 
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tribal achievement, young Indians are carrying on the 
marvelous old designs. 


Says Ataloa: “While the modern Indian craftsman 
will be encouraged by the right kind of patronage from 
another race, he is guided by the traditions of his own 
heritage. He erected his own standards out of native 
feeling for what was right and beautiful. His artistic 
urge expressed itself in the commonest articles of daily 
use. The wisdom that guided him to adapt the white 
man’s materials in the use of silver, copper, beads, 
paints and dyes, but to develop them in his own char- 
acteristic designs, permits him to employ new mediums 
in definitely racial forms. 


“Someone may argue that teaching the Indian art 
away from his own home and environment is artificial. 
For that matter, is not the same thing true of all 
‘classroom teaching’, from biology to engineering? It 
is obvious that the ideal place to teach any craft is in 
the atmosphere of its use.”’ 


The Art Lodge at Bacone provides such an atmos- 
phere. Here may be overcome some of the deplorable 
influence which has crept into Indian art through un- 
appreciative commercial patronage. Conventional art 
courses, based on white man’s methods are not offered, 
though in the use of paints certain fundamental prin- 
ciples are not ignored. But nature and necessity, the 
only teachers of Indian art in the past, are here allowed 
to continue their wholesome discipline and inspiration. 
These old teachers are supplemented with new motiva- 
tions, centering the whole around the Indian’s home 
and community life. 


Students in the art department will give some of 
their best work back to the department, and money 
from the sale of these articles will provide scholarship 
aid for needy and deserving art students. Other Indian 
craftsmen are sending in articles to be sold in the de- 
partment, but nothing is accepted that falls below the 
best standards of tribal workmanship. The students 
make gaily decorated belts, headbands and note-book 
covers for their own use. A group of specially chosen 
students are trained as camp counsellors and go out 
each year to teach Indian lore and crafts in boys’ and 
girls’ summer camps. 
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ROBINEAU MEMORIAL CERAMIC 


EXHIBITION 


Recently there opened at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts the first national exhibition ever held in 
Syracuse, the second annual Robineau Memorial Cera- 
mic Exhibition, “open to the potters of the United 
States.” 

So widespread was the interest aroused in our first 
annual ceramic exhibit, opened in May, 1932, to the 
potters of New York state, that the museum was urged 
on all sides to make the succeeding exhibition national 
in scope. 

This, then, marks an annual event which will prove 
stimulating to the cause of American ceramics. And 
it is significant that we are carrying on in a year 
fraught with discouragement, in memory of a master 
ceramist who refused to become discouraged in the 
face of insuperable difficulties, Adelaide Alsop Robi- 
neau of unconquerable soul. 

Said Dr. Charles F. Binns, writing of Mrs. Robineau 
at the beginning of her career, away back in 1909: “Up 
to the present time very little has been done in deco- 
rative porcelain. But a beginning has been made, as 
most beginnings are, by a woman.” And we are re- 
minded that in earliest times pottery-making was en- 
tirely in the hands of the women. 

Most ancient of the arts is this fascinating one of 
pottery, antedating, in fact, the primitive cave draw- 
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By ANNA W. OLMSTED 


Director of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


ings that ushered in the dawn of pictorial art. And the 
derivation is interesting. Man must eat. He must 
needs have vessels in which to place his food. From 
these simple requirements, bowls were for the most 
part excellent in shape; and almost immediately there 
came about a desire for decoration, at first, crude, ele- 
mentary design of mere lines or scratches upon the 
clay sunbaked or burned in “‘naked fire.” But presently 
there developed agreeable geometric combinations of 
lines, many of which are still being used in the art 
called modern. 


This art called modern, presented in palatable, nay, 
in delectable form by foremost artist-potters of Amer- 
ica, is filling the long gallery of the museum with 
gleaming color, with dazzling beauty. Jewel-like glazes 
born of the fire, veritable feats of alchemy about which 
we, the uninitiated, shall not cease to wonder. 


Verily we can understand why the Egyptians at- 
tributed the potter’s art to the invention of the gods. 


Included, by the way, in the prize-winning group of 
vases by Arthur E. Baggs of Columbus, O., is a small 
vase, copper blue, a self-glazing piece wrought even as 
the ancient Egyptian blues were wrought, of clay im- 
pregnated with copper salts, and colored without the 
application of glaze by means of the fire. Rich in color, 
the large globular vase of a copper red, the other small 
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vase with handles, and the low flaring bowl in this 
group are at once rich and simple. “Very ceramic in 
conception and feeling,” said the jurors. “Satisfying— 
beautiful within the limitations imposed upon them. 
Thus one feels no need of applied decoration.” _ 


And above these, completing the center of interest 
in the exhibition, is the prize-winning sculptured head 
“Girl with Olive,” by Waylande Gregory of the Rain- 
brook, Detroit; a modeled piece, fine in form and de- 
sign, rhythmic in its lines. 

In the prevalence of the color blue, one remembers 
the tale of the Chinese emperor of the Sung dynasty 
who sent forth an edict that “the imperial porcelain 
should be of the color of the sky after rain”; and one 
enjoys reading in Dr. Binns’ “Story of the Potter” the 
poetic names given by the Celestials to certain hues, to 
wit, “the moonlight; the red of the bean flower; the 
liquid dawn” and the like. Lovely names these for 
glazes that are far too subtle to be desecrated by plain 
everyday adjectives. And so subtle also are many of 
these modern glazes that “liquid dawns,” “‘moonlights”’ 
and all the rest are not far to seek. 


As for the color of the sky after rain, there is 
naught of the cobalt beloved of the Celestials. But 
there’s a brilliant Egyptian blue bowl with black under- 
glaze by Carlton Atherton, chairman of the jury; and 
there are many variations of bluish-green or greenish- 


blue, notably Edgar Littlefield’s superb blue-green plate, 
one of the outstanding pieces in the exhibition; Marion 
Fosdick’s blue lustre plate (she wins an honorable men- 
tion with her tall decorated vase); the Voorhees’ blue 
plate; not forgetting pure turquoise bits such as Helen 
Williams’ graceful vase, combined harmoniously with 
Catherine Lancaster’s jade green globular vase, exqui- 
site against a silver background. 


Subtle glaze in relief is to be found in the bowl made 
by William Hentschell of Cincinnati, who received first 
honorable mention in the pottery class; and nearby 
there’s an interesting carved white bowl by Dorothea 
O’Hara, a bowl that was exhibited in the International 
Ceramic Exhibition circuited in 1929 by the American 
Federation of Arts. And one likes the unusual group of 
well decorated pieces by Maija Grotell, another honor- 
able mention winner. Very good, too, the well-designed 
Pueblo Indian jars from San Ildefonso, New Mexico. 


Wide variety is to be found in the sculpture, ranging 
all the way from the lovely honorably-mentioned head 
by Diane de Causse of California, and small torso by 


Edris Eckhardt; an admirably modeled and novel Adam | 


and Eve by Guy Cowan of Syracuse (in which Adam 
is offering the apple to an Eve who is airily but decis- 
ively spurning it—John Erskine should look ‘into this) ; 
and Linn Phelan’s “After Chaos—Calm” to Arnold 
Bauer’s wicked “Ozkhar the Pagan” or “Rosita” by 


and Elizabeth Crawford 


A group showing a large blue bowl 
by Carlton Atherton and figures by 
Paul Bogatay, Russell Barnett Aitken 
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group of highly decorative pieces show- 
ing large pieces by Carlton Atherton, 
aija Grotell and Viktor Schreckengost 


A gay group of 
horsemen and 
Mexican musicians 


Vally Wieselthier, the Viennese-American; or jolly 
Mexican figures by Mexican potters at Hull House. Par- 
ticularly interesting in the latter group is one, ‘““Mexi- 
can with Musical Instrument” by Miguel Juarez, which 
won an honorable mention. And effective back of these 
is the terra cotta tile by Myrtle Merritt French. And 
in the center, Russell Barnett Aitken’s inimitable 
group awarded first mention in ceramic sculpture—how 
one is rejoiced by his sinuous leopard about to pounce 
upon a defenseless colt—and “Billy the Kid.” Then 
one would like to bestow a reviewer’s medal (if such 
were allowed) upon the “Giraffes” of Diane de Causse, 
and, indeed, upon other interesting pieces too numer- 
ous to mention. From near and far entries have poured 
in from the four corners of these United States. And 
the future with such response as this is indeed bright 
with promise. 
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TRIPTYCH HIROSHIGE 


This unusual group of prints by the 
famous Japanese artist Hiroshige is a 
splendid study for Art Students in 
composition with its strong use of 
line and value 


Although this master of the color print is most 
famous for his landscapes, his figure studies show the 
same command of line, rhythm, proportion, chiaroscuro, 
and restraint that stamp the supreme artist. We show 
below a hitherto unpublished triptych by Hiroshige 
which we can date at some time between 1838 and 
1841. The right hand print, entitled “Modern Beauties 
of the Four Seasons”, shows a courtesan in a kimono 
of grey and black, with gorgeous dragonfly sash and 
underkimono of the conventional pink. Hair orna- 
ments are gold. The water back of the verandah rail- 


FOR JUNE 


By KENNETH W. DOWIE 


ing is blue, shading off to white above. The upper part 
of the sky is quite black. The center print, entitled 
“Autumn”. In Japan, the full moon of the eighth 
month has always been reckoned the most beautiful. 
Here the grape-vine kimono design shows leaves of 
slate-grey and grapes of black,—a fine piece of re- 
straint. What little shows of the “obi”, or sash, is in 
blue and gold. The left hand print entitled ‘‘Moon- 
light Party”. The lady is gowned in a grey kimono, 
white dotted, with wild duck design in brown and black. 
The obi is mostly black, with large circles showing a 
conventional design in blue, red and gold. In her right 
hand she holds a pipe. 

In all three prints, boats and clouds are grey, the 
verandah railings are a reddish brown, and the floor 
shades from white into a delicate olive-green. No 
trace is here to be found of those crude and startling 
color combinations that sometimes mar imitations of 
his great works. Beside the artist’s signature and the 
publisher’s seal at the bottom, they bear the stamp of 
approval (“kiwame’’) of the municipal authorities of 
the day. Looked upon as individual prints or as a 
group, one is inclined to wonder if these figure studies 
ever have been surpassed. 
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A modern salad bowl at the left and one of the 1900 period belonging to Rena Rosenth 


FROM NINETEEN HUNDRED NOW 


. 


AMERICAN DESIGN 


In a little more than three decades, encompassing 
the years between 1900 and 1933, modern decorative 
design has developed strikingly, and the production of 
increasingly fine work in both decorative and useful 
objects during this period is exemplified in an exhibi- 
tion now being shown in the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City. 

The contrast between work put forth in the early 
years of this century and that now being produced is 
an amazing and impressive demonstration of how 
speedily modern design has grown into a definitely im- 


_ portant part of the vast field of art and design his- 


tory. | 

Philip Johnson, in a forward to the catalogue listing 
of the exhibit says “Perhaps no thirty years have wit- 
nessed a greater change in the aspect of objects and 
motivation in their design. Today industrial design 
is functionally motivated and follows the same princi- 
ples as modern architecture; machine like simplicity, 
smoothness of surface, avoidance of ornament. While 
in 1900 the decorative arts, also known as L’Art Nou- 
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By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


veau, Jugendstil had a style independent of the archi- 
tecture of their day, based on imitation of natural 
forms and lines which curve, diverge and converge. Of 
these two modern periods, one is not necessarily bet- 
ter than the other. If it appears so, it is because we 
lack historical perspective on contemporary design, 
and have a falsely conditioned perspective on that of 
1900. Separated by scarcely thirty years the two 
periods, each with a consistent and characteristic dis- 
cipline, have totally different points of view.” 

It was as late as 1922 that the first actual revolu- 
tion in architecture took place, and since that time the 
functional treatment of decorative objects has pro- 
gressed apace with the growth of the new architec- 
tural school. 

A short listing of several of the sharply contrasted 
objects shown will give a clear idea of the efficacy 
of such a showing as the current one: 

Jewelry Boxes. 1900, designed Birmingham, Eng- 
land. The choice of materials, the curvilinear shape 
of the box, and the interweaving detail of the clasp are 
typical of 1900. Modern, English, loaned by Saks. 
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FOR JUNE 


Convenient in size, sharp in outline, utilitarian in clasp 
and unornamented save for the texture of the material 
used. 

Ornament versus Useful Object. 1900 Carved rock 
crystal, designed by Louis C. Tiffany, loaned by 
Tiffany Studios. Modern table lighter, English, beauty 
of natural material and hand carved floral forms versus 
beauty of machinery. 

Bowls. 1900 Favrill glass, designed by Louis C. Tif- 
fany, deriving from the morning glory in shape and 
tint, depends for its beauty on variation of pattern and 
color, and on iridescent quality of the glass itself. Mod- 
ern porcelain, designed by the Staatliche Porzellan 
Manufaktur, Berlin, pure white, shaped functionally 
without unnecessary rim, depends for its beauty on the 
simple expression of medium and function. 

Silver. Typical floral decoration of 1900. Modern, 
adaptation of German design. The ideal of functional- 
ism has here arrived at a traditional shape. In two 
brushes shown, there is seen the contrast of silver ver- 
sus chromium, wavy ornament versus simple surface, 
handle vs. no handle. 

Trays. 1900. The restrained curved lines of the 
decoration here from an integral part of the tray. This 
abstract ornament, rather than more literal natualistic 
design, is characteristic of the best work of the period. 
Modern designs by Rena Rosenthal. Glass and chro- 
mium replace tarnishable silver, and sharp, straight 
lines supersede the curved. 


— 


Hangings. 1900 Velours wall hanging hand painted 
in elaborate design. Modern. Variation in texture 
and weave takes the place of applied design. 

Ceiling lights. Elongated hand painted bowl versus 
a sphere of ground glass. Vases. Whiplash curves 
versus the cylindrical shape which is the simplest in 
manufacture and use. 

Translucent glass. 1900 Opal glass. Modern. Mag- 
nalite. Both panes have the similar purpose of ad- 
mitting light without visibility. The Tiffany pane is 
designed to be ornametal and its wavy pattern is the 
result of irregularities of manufacture. The regular 
pattern of the Magnalite pane is the result of consid- 
eration of machine production, and of function; best 
distribution of light and ease of cleaning. 

Interiors. 1895. House in Brussels, Victor Horta, 
architect. Typical curvilinear ornament. 1930 Tu- 
gendhat House, Brno, Czechoslovakia, Mies van der 
Rohe, architect. Audacious use of metal and glass. 
Luxurious materials form only decoration. 

Ornamental tiles versus structural glass bricks. 
Opal glass tiles, Tiffany beauty or iridescent lustre 
and irregular texture, contrasted with the beauty and 
clarity of machine produced units. 

Wall fixtures. Imitation of natural forms versus 
machine-like smoothness. 


A modern German porcelain bowl at the left. At the 
right a Favrill glass bowl of 1900 from Tiffany Studios 
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MENU MOTIFS 


By HARRIET WILSON 


The technic of such units should be crisp with 
sharp lights and dark, and designed logically with the 
subject matter such as the smooth curves of melon and 
cake and the sharp brittle angles of the ices. The 
arrangement is made appropriate to the food and to 
the place upon the menu where the cut will appear, for 
some are to be placed at the top, some at the sides, and 
a few to occur as tail pieces. This is only one of the 
numerous ways in which design is aiding business and 
helping sales. Already manufacturers have recognized 
this but the use of block prints on restaurant menus 
is a new departure and suggests many possibilities in 
other fields as well. 
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FRED MILLER BAKERY &I 
EVANSVILLE, 1! 


FRED MILLER BAKERY &ICE CREAM CO. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


WEIGHT LBS. 


FRED MILLER BAKERY &ICE CREAM CO. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


BAKERY & ICE CREAM CO. 
INSVILLE, IND. 


A MODERN BREAD WRAPPER 


COURTESY OHIO WAX PAPER CO, 


By Robert W. Geissman 
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SOURCES AND USES DESIGN 


It is difficult today to speak of the use of design 


sources with out featuring some new method. I want’ 


to preface this article with a statement that I do not 
have any sensational methods in use of design mate- 
rials, nor any popular system of attack like the 
method of using cut papers which was adopted whole- 
sale by teachers and designers all over the country 
ten years ago and disappeared; nor do I have any 
startling method of design research which starts out 
as excellent drawings and ends with not such designs; 
nor do I mean to stress especially a system of three- 
dimensional attack which has been so popular recently 
throughout the world, and which seems close to some- 
thing very fundamental. While I believe it is im- 
perative right now to give the world of design and 
design material our best efforts, I am afraid of the 
ideas of a Billy Sunday of Art or an Elmer Gantry 
of Design. What I have to present may seem rather 
like disillusionment at first. But to the contrary, I 
should like to have it considered as a re-evaluation 
of design and source materials of design. No one 
system, no matter what it seems, can entirely suit 
the needs of the teachers of design whose aim it is 
to develop the understanding and appreciation of the 
many as well as the ability of the few particularly well 
prepared to take their places as designers in the 
new social order. I cannot agree with one of the 
points emphasized by some from time to time that 
art is not experimental. I cannot become especially en- 
thusiastic in the name of what has been done for de- 
signers in public school art, in the past. I believe that 
some teachers and departments where many materials 
are handled, have failed in the past to take advantage 
of a magnificent opportunity to develop real designers. 
Aren’t there places still where the design materials as 
well as the native ability of pupils is discouraged by 
working from blue prints, set methods, and design 
tracings which were secured from all sorts of places 
other than the creative thinking of the pupils? 


Many years of art teaching and reading of articles 
on teaching design, written by teachers in all parts 
of the country have caused me to have little faith in 
the method which begins with such abstract words as 
“domination,” “subordination,” and all the others 
which are inadequate. I have little sympathy with 
those who are always on the outlook for “trick” new 
methods, hoping that they will finally hit upon the 
one which will work the charm. At the risk of being 
considered prosaic, we must keep our heads above 
water, we must seek balance, and we must keep our- 
selves attuned to all that has been good in the past, 
and highly sensitized to the present needs of the world 
as far as design is concerned. We have committed ter- 
rible crimes in the name of design source materials in 


FOR JUNE 


By FELIX PAYANT 


the past; we are doing just about as bad in the ma- 
jority of cases with the something called modernistic. 


I do believe and with great enthusiasm, in the 
power of design in the remarkable place it has made 
for itself in society in the very recent years. I be- 
lieve in the imagination innate in the average person; 
in experiment; I believe in teaching and in the ability 
of most teachers who do not allow themselves to be- 
come crystallized, for it is difficult for those who are 
actually growing to retain the same point of view, 
the same methods, years after year. 


Before beginning the discussion of such a familiar 
subject as the source materials of design and before 
we reach the place (if we ever do) where we can point 
specifically to spots where dwell the material from 
which starts creation, let us think of the whole field 
under some such headings as follows: 


1. New significance of design; does it mean any- 
thing different today than it did thirty years ago? 
Does it mean more to us as teachers of Art? Does it 
mean more to society in general? 


2. What is creative art? What new considera- 
tion is given design in the field of art? 


3. A sense of design or appreciation. 
4. New methods of design; teaching or doing. 


5. New points of view toward design in the 
schools. | 


Now to return to the matter of the new signific- 
ance of design, I think one of the most striking changes 
there has been is the fact that we no longer think of 
it as being purely a matter of adding ornament, apply- 
ing decoration to the surface of objects which have 
already been constructed and in many cases horribly 
related to the stuff plastered over it in the name of 
design. We all rather generally recognize today the 
difference between designing and prettifying, although 
we all agree that there is still a place for good deco- 
ration. There was a time when designers were used 
in industry only in the function of “finishing-touch- 
ers’; they were expected only to ornament objects 
already planned by some other person. But at the 
present time the word “designer” has a different con- 
notation in business, and fortunately he has something 
very definite to say in the construction of the objects 
produced. On all sides we hear of what the designer 
is doing for business. The machine is no longer con- 
sidered a curse, but a larger, better tool with which to 
produce. Properly understood it offers much mate- 
rial for designers other than to imitate terribly the 
work of the hand. Two years ago at the Western 
Arts Association meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, Mr. 
Alon Bement of the Art Alliance of America very 
clearly showed what had been done in business in the 
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way of re-designing packages, cartons and contain- 
ers. This is just the beginning of what is being done. 
One of the best definitions I have ever heard for de- 
signing, especially as it applies to industry, is “Con- 
trolled appearance.” Especially is the word control 
significant—and here is a wonderful source of design. 


Design in the commercial world has far surpassed the 
mere “art in industry” theme, and now means a matter 
of such subtle relationships as to affect a new appeal. 
The designer is now a real factor and controlling in- 
fluence of business as compared with the inventor, 
the traveling salesman and the advertising agent of 
other years, and design is now used to sell food, to 
rent real estate, to sell automobiles, to sell trips to 
Europe, as well as railroad trips across the continent. 
See what design did for the Ford automobiles. Human 
needs and comfort are a source worth considering. See 
what it has done for the linoleum business: years ago 
none of us would use linoleum except on the floor of 
some secluded kitchen or hall-way, now it is used, 
due to its improved design, in the best interiors. When 
I say design I include color, because do we not under- 
stand color to be one of the elements of design? Notice 
how much space in business magazines is devoted to 
the possibilities of good design as a factor in the re- 
habilitation of business. The makers of almost all 
new synthetic materials, such as beetle-ware, macarta, 
vitrolite, fabrikoid, and many others are wise to the 
fact that the important factor in presenting these 
to an enlightened public is design and for that pur- 
pose the services of the very best designers are en- 
gaged. Design has come to the household and it cer- 
tainly permeates the kitchen. Someone said, “The pot 
no longer calls the kettle black, but ‘Pink’.” 


One could continue indefinitely and it is not only 
in the matter of design in the market place that we 
have made a re-adjustment, but we all know that de- 
sign is used to increase our appetites by the atmos- 
phere created about foods, not only the table and the 
room but combinations on the plate itself. A knowl- 
edge of design is doing much in the way of improving 
health by correctly planned interior arrangements and 
color schemes. Need I say more to emphasize the new 
meaning given to design and the need to study its 
sources? That design has new connotation in the 
field of fine arts is very clear by what is 
going on in the studios of the best artists and 
art schools everywhere. For a long time we have 
thought that art was a creative activity intimately 
associated with the warp and woof of life itself, but 
since the beginning of the twentieth century we are 
beginning to see more clearly that while art has the 
dual nature of creation on the one hand and represen- 
tation on the other, it is by means of design that the 
artist has always been able to most forcefully project 
his idea. It is by means of design that we see today 
that the artist objectifies himself and what he has to 
say. It is due to the growing emphasis on design that 
art means more to society. This suggests to us that 
the source material of design for the artist must be 
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of a creative and rather of an imaginative nature 
which we have heard stated in many ways and many 
places. Today few persons in the field of art would 
try to divorce design from the material form or execu- 
tion. 

This brings us to the matter of a design sense or 
an appreciation of design, or perhaps I might mention 
here, a feeling for the decorative. We approach an- 
other source of design material.’ In contrast to the 
idea, perhaps prevalent still with some of us, that a 
design is some sort of figure or geometric device or 
cabalistic form which we get from some outside source, 
perhaps even sending away for it; art is creative ac- 
tivity on the part of an artist, art having the dual na- 
ture of design and illustration. Instead of thinking 
of design as a matter of things to be “lifted,” or 
copied, or borrowed, even from such well reputed 
sources as the Greek, it is not reasonable to _ be- 
lieve that it is a matter of relationships and real fun- 
damental relationships; relationships of integration 
rather than merely physical nature? It seems that the 
real designer will find about him in life and select the 
same sort of material upon which to create his work 
as a fine musician does, or better still, what a great 
dramatist finds in life for his work. The latter uses 
for his source material such significent things in life 
as a logical development in life of persons, of a person- 
ality combatting with irresistable forces and limita- 
tions; the interesting transitions taking place in one 
life as it is affected by another and many other very 
universal patterns of existence conditioned by the basic 
emotions and interrelationships existing between the 
lives of different persons and those existing between 
persons and natural forces. These are the sources of 
design material of the dramatist which should be ap- 
preciated and usually are by the best designers, in con- 
trast with the more or less superficial aspects of things 
in the world around us along with the trivial and acci- 
dental. By ignoring just this interest and playing up 
to surface interest, in the life and nature forms in our 
environment such critical names as “Grand Master of 
Swish”, and “Painters of Slush” have been produced 
for artists unconscious of the basic and fundamental 
in design material. 


As far as methods are concerned, it seems that no 
method which is a set method and makes an attack 
from one angle can be a good method. Any method 
which stimlates creative thinking in this direction or 
develops ability to grow and feel the significant pat- 
terns of life is a good method. As a matter of fact the 
only thing that will do all this must be a combination 
of what we know as method. 

A new point of view toward design in the schools 
will lead us to more perfectly evaluate designing mate- 
rials than ever before. The progressive education group 
with its able leaders has made us see what an artifi- 
cial thing has been the work done in the public school- 
room in the past and particularly that activity known 
as public school art. I should like to do away with 

Continued on page 16 
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A DECORATIVE PANEL 


In this playful motif Harriet Wilson combined cut 
paper and free brush strokes to produce an effect 
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A MODERN FLOWER 
A bold use of solid masses with 


ingenious accents in light gave this 
decorative effect by Harriet Wilson 
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COURTESY MODERN PACKAGING 
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MODERNIZING PACKAGE DESIGN 


The function of package or carton design is to sell 
the merchandise. The container whether it be made of 
metal, glass, plastic, card board or paper should be so 
designed to attract favorable attention when sur- 
rounded by other packages all competing with it for 
the public eye. Insofar as possible it should suggest or 
create an atmosphere of desirable quality. 


Many manufacturers of foods, cosmetics or pro- 
prietary products in the early days of their primary dis- 
tribution chose some trade mark, color scheme or dis- 
tinguishing characteristic which may or may not be 
good design according to the taste or lack of it which 
determined its choice. Thousands of dollars in adver- 
tising and selling have been invested in the product and 
a feeling has grown up in the mind of the producers 
that the long-used design possesses a cumulative value 
because of its familiar appearance to the buyers. This 
may be overestimated in many instances as equally 
progressive manufacturers change design from time to 
time, presenting a contemporary motif in harmony with 
changed ideas concerning esthetic values. 

In the evolution of package design herewith pre- 
sented, the producers of Laurel Butter Crackers real- 
ized the necessity for a changed motif but desired to 
retain the color scheme of golden red and dark blue 
which was adopted at the beginning. 


FOR JUNE 


By WILLIAM MARCHANT 


The design on the left harks back to the gay nine- 
ties when the problem of the package was approached 
from the standpoint of so much per thousand, the “ar- 
tistic’”’ quality partaking of the “bangs and bustle” va- 
riety. The lady on the box is obviously a blend of dar- 
ing debutante and the classic with a slight tendency 
to the Amazonic about the shoulders. 

In the center design, adopted some years later, 
she frankly confessed to a purely allegorical signifi- 
cance; garbed in the robes of Athena she bore aloft a 
more evident wreath of laurel, the lettering also being 
reprimanded and put in order. 

Just a few months ago the goddess took immortal 
flight and disappeared from the package on the right— 
disappeared, we trust, to dwell amid ‘Elysian fields of 
gastronomic delight henceforth. The laurel, un- 
wreathed, went modern and encircled the package. The 
panels assumed more simple and effective shape and 
proportion and today the package stands unabashed on 
the shelf of the most up-to-date shop. 


In the hands of a competent carton designer much 
can be accomplished, the Laurel container presenting 
a very good example. One thing yet remains to do, 
the artist has a critical eye on the style of lettering 
and he—but that is another story and awaits a time 
for telling. 
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Continued from page 1|4 
that name. Let us work for art in the schools and not 


set it aside as something different. Perhaps then there 
will grow up a greater range of sources. We may add 
more play, more humor, less tedium. You all recognize 
well what I mean; it is the kind of outline lesson im- 
posed upon the pupil by the teacher which used to occur 
and perhaps still does in thousands of schools through- 
out the country. You know the kind of design material 
that is used in the old formal school system. In the East- 
ern Arts program of 1932, Dr. Herbert Bruner pre- 
sented the results of his study of 30,000 courses of 
study on file in the curriculum construction laboratory 
of Columbia University. He indicated that nothing of 
significance has been produced in recent years in the 
field of design with the exception of a few cases. What 
usually appears in courses of study, he said, is some- 
thing like the following: “October objective, give 
class instruction on painting a large specimen of a 
flower, fruit or tree. Paint on board from nature, 
showing pupils how to procede with the work. Aim 
for good size, placing and simple expression of growth. 
Two lessons of each, if necessary, first in black crayon, 
second in colored crayon, for greater interest.” 


The usual source of design, if I remember them 
properly, as they were taken up by the teachers of de- 
sign in public schools and high schools everywhere for 
a long time had been: nature, historic ornament, im- 
agination. I should like to start out by eliminating 
the second one (historic ornament) and in its place 
mention materials or materials and processes. As I 
progress I should like to amplify each one of these and 
show how each one is not only important but that as 
an interrelationship of these three is necessary to good 
design. Or, in other words, I would like to say that it 
is impossible to derive design material from anyone of 
these zones of interest in itself without consideration 
of the other two. A little careful study will show that 
the real sources of design because of its nature, lies 
very subtly at points of intersection of these three as 
I shall try to show as I go on. When we study the de- 
sign sources as Classified at the beginning, namely, na- 
ture, imagination, and materials and processes. We 
hear of people speaking of basing design on all sorts 
of nature forms, or may I use the term, environmental 
material. One used flower forms, another uses animal 
forms, some may be very enthusiastic about snow- 
flakes. Then some other person comes along and has 
much to say about working entirely from imagination. 
Those interesting Viennese designers like Professor 
Joseph Hoffman, Vally Wieselthier and Emmy Zwey- 
bruck, put great stress on the matter of having young 
designers work through the means of material. In other 
words, materials such as clay, wire the warp and woof 
of textiles, themselves have the very rarest things to 
offer to the alert creative mind in determining the de- 
sign motifs. They like to say that the material de- 
signs through the hands of the children or designer. 
If we were to outline or enumerate the great list of 
forms to be found in nature or our complete environ- 
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ment we would find that. there was more than enough 
work of a lifetime. Although they are familiar, let 
us review them in their somewhat academic form: 


1. Physical nature forms or phenomena such as 
rain, waves, clouds, minerals, crystals, earth forma- 
tions, solar system. 

2. Biological forms, or life forms; here we have 
the three divisions, (a) plant forms, (b) animal forms, 
and (c) man or human forms. 

3. Manufactured or machine forms, and these 
have become so popular in recent years. 

4. Forms which are combinations of all of these, 
which are seen in coptic ornaments, or the Italian Ren- 
naissance. 

Anyone of them could be elaborated upon indefi- 
nitely, and if we were to make cross sections and inter- 
sections of these and go into the mental and spiritual 
life of human nature with the complicated emotions 
such as fear, or phobias, this list would go on indefi- 
nitely so that we could easily draw the conclusion that 
the materials of design are life itself, and that after 
all the attempts to catalog, to classify or pigeon-hole 
the unlimited sources in the panorama of life around 
us is rather meaningless and a misdirected use of en- 
ergy. I recommend all of it highly if properly related, 
so I present this diagram in triangle form. 

All of this material of life around us seems to be 
but one angle of a triangle and while it is the one that 
we have emphasized the most in the past as a source, 
to me it is the least important of the three, and by an 
over-emphasis of this many designers and teachers 
have produced work which was pretty bad. We have 
all seen work of the 19th century artists, especially, the 
kind of sculpture one sees in the Luxemburg Galleries 
in Paris, an example of which you will see later, and 
we realize that the artists were interested only in pro- 
ducing an absolute imitation or image of the figure, 
the human figure, before them. As Erich Gil the 
English sculptor said, “It is more important for the 
artist to have something in his mind than the model 
to have something in its body’, which is another way 
of saying that the imagination and what it ex- 
presses is of far greater value than fidelity to the 
externals in nature. As we know, there is no limit to 
what can be done with imagination, but in most cases 
[I think the kind of work we know as highly imagina- 
tive is conditioned by phenomena about us, so that any 
expression of the imagination is involved somewhat 
with life forms and relationships, experience, the world 
we live in. We seem to have stored up, however, in our 
sub-conscious minds, innumerable patterns, move- 
ments, motifs, shapes and forms, which are more or 
less understood by one another. Sometimes we refer 
to them as basic or fundamental. What are some of 
the large or fundamental design qualities? And, 
roughly speaking, what are some of the unimportant 
ones, or rather meaningless ones, as far as design is 
concerned? In answer to the first question, we might 
mention basic shapes which we have grown to con- 

Continued on page 21 
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MENU MOTIFS 


By HARRIET WILSON 


Highly stialized motifs of common foods 
sell menu. These linoleum block prints, sim- 
plified, appropriate to the season and the day 
were designed primarily to sell food by ap- 
pealing to the taste of fastidious diners. This 
appeal to the taste is at times heightened by 
printing in colors, as for instance, luscious 
red strawberries, spring green lettuce and 
raspberries in that popular color known as 
magenta. The amusing hen cackling over the 
new laid egg appeared on the breakfast menu 
and the cherry tart in February and cherry 
season. The commonest foods like the lowly 
radishes, the cabbage, pumpkin and squashes 
are made smart, amusing, and delectable. 
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Designed in 
the School of 
Frau Zweybruck 


Vienna 


FESTIVAL DESIGNS 


In our unspeakably dull and dreary times it has 
almost become a duty to keep all the holidays that are 
apt to fill our hearts with gaity and fresh hope for the 
future and stimulate our courage for the battle of life. 
But whoever wants to enjoy really pleasant, restful 
days, which shall make him forget for a while the 
misery of the present, must first set aside all dry, scep- 
tic reasoning and try to become a child again that 
believes in the divine mysteries of which the festivals 
are the symbols. Unfortunately modern grown-ups 
have almost lost this faculty. They do not under- 
stand any more the sublime beauty of religious cults. 
When a holiday comes, they only think of amusing 
themselves, regardless of the deep, sacred idea from 
which it has sprung and which gives it its particular 
note. Only children and peasants in their naiveteé still 
know how to keep festivals and enjoy their sweet and 
simple poetry. 
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By EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, VIENNA 


When speaking of festivals I mean in the first place 
the feasts of the Christian ecclesiastical year, but 
then, in a wider sense, also the festivals which mark 
the most important events of rural life. Naturally 
country people view existence from another angle than 
town folk. The eternal round of the phenomena of 
nature on which the peasant’s weal and woe depend, 
the constant alteration between blooming, ripening 
and fading that is going on under his eye, the ever 
varying scenes of agricultural life are reflected in his 
festivals and characterize his art. 

Now if all those who assemble to celebrate a festival 
are guided by the same spirit and absorbed by one 
great idea, their mood will soon rise above mere mer- 
riment and become serene happiness. Therefore when 
a holiday is approaching and we start our preparations 
for it, we tell our children or pupils about the old cus- 
toms connected with it and surround them with gay 
objects that will put them in the right frame of mind. 
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It is a fact that children are never better disposed to 
represent the festivals in pictures of allegoric figures 
than on, or immediately after, such a festival occasion. 
Just imagine this scene: a little girl is walking in a 
procession through streets decorated with green birch 
branches and strewn with grass and flowers. She 
wears a white frock and a wreath in her curled hair. 
In her hands she carries a beautiful cushion with the 
image or a statue of the Infant Jesus, while her play- 
mates, equally dressed out in their best finery, walk 
by her side, holding the fluttering ends of silk ribbons 
or small baskets full of blossoms. The scent of incense 
fills the air, banners wave, the bells are ringing, .. . 
Is it not natural that such a child, brimful of the won- 
derful impressions of the Corpus Christi day, will be 
able to represent them in a most striking, vivid 
fashion ? 

Two sorts of problems result from such solemn 
occasions. Firstly the drawing and painting of pic- 
tures which render the scenes witnessed and express 
the enthusiasm of the young hearts, and secondly, the 
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manufacturing of objects which symbolize the respec- 
tive holiday, as for instance: lambs, rabbits and gaily 
colored eggs for Easter, stained wrapping-papers, 
greeting cards, Cribs for Christmas Eve, beautifully 
decorated tarts for birthdays, fancy costumes for the 


carnival, white flags for the Corpus Christi procession 


and gaudy toys for the country fair. 

The beginning of the year is marked by New Year’s 
Day, Twelfth-day and the carnival. New Year’s Day 
may be considered as the birthday or starting-point of 
a new period of life so to say and solemnized with all 
sorts of little presents which the children have fabri- 
cated and set out on the beautifully dressed table. 

Sometmes when a baby is born, we make a Madonna, 
that the child shall keep all his life as a kind of pro- 
tecting talisman. Once we painted such a Madonna 
on parchment, with a mirror for background. The 
figure was wreathed with flowers modelled of colorful 
wax and put in a glass case, on whose lid we designed 
words of blessing. This little piece of art was the work 
of eight children. I find the cooperation of several 
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pupils very useful from the pedagogic point of view. 
It teaches the children to subordinate themselves to 
one great idea and contribute to the best of their abili- 
ties to a common work. They are obliged to give up 
their personal interests and become modest and socia- 
ble. All these are assets which every teacher will ap- 
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CHILDREN PLAYING 


By A PUPIL OF EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


preciate. And many a fine, good piece of workmanship 
has resulted from the joined efforts of such a little 
working association. 

In spring we celebrate Easter, May-game, the Moth- 
ers’ Day and Ascension, in summer Whitsuntide and 
Corpus Christi feast. 
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The symbols of Easter are the Easter lamb with a 
gay flag and stained eggs, such as we find up to this 
day in many Austrian farms and as our children paint 
every year with the most brilliant colors. At Easter 
time the so-called ‘“‘Kalvarienberg Markt” (Mount 
Carvary Market) is held in Vienna. The steep street 
that leads up to the old church on the Mount Calvary 
is bordered on both sides with stalls full of sweets and 
gingerbread, wax figures and toys. The most attrac- 
tive among these stalls are those where objects of 
colorful silk-paper, crowns and headdresses, flags with 
paschal emblems and little spears with fluttering rib- 
bons are exposed for sale. All these things form a 
wonderful symphony of colors. That is why my little 
pupils l:ke so much to make pictures of them. 


Fall is the season of country-fairs and harvest 
feasts. Especially the fairs offer a most attractive 
spectacle to the eager eyes of the children. There are 
gorgeous booths crammed full with queerly shaped and 
beautifully iced honey-cakes, representing baby dolls 
and horsemen, hearts and _ birds,—merry-go-rounds 
with prancing wooden horses, swing-boats and Punch- 
and-Judy shows. Influenced by the. homely art of our 
peasants my pup_lIs also try to bake honey-cakes in 
various moulds, they cut and saw wooden toys and 
build up a whole fair en miniature with tiny peasants, 
roundabouts and stalls. 


Winter is characterized by Advent, Santa Claus’ day 
and Christmas. The whole month of December is one 
long preparation for the day of days, the feast of 
feasts,—Christmas. On December Ist we hang up the 
Advent-crown in our rooms. It is a thick garland of 
fir twigs with four candles, silver ribbons and gay or- 
naments. It hangs in the middle of the room and 
every Sunday we light another candle of it. In the 
Erzgebirge the so-called Advent-pyramids are still in 
use. They consist of a three-storied wooden structure, 
festooned with fir garlands. The first story contains 
the figures of herdsmen and peasants crowding to the 
Crib; the second story adoring herdsmen and angels, 
the third and topmost story the Holy Family. The 
whole structure is sp:nning round and round, playing a 
relig ous melody. 


Santa Claus’ day is one of the favorite festivals of 
our children. On December 5th they put their well 
blacked shoes in the windows, that have been lined 
with crimson tissue-paper. On the next morning they 
find them filled with sweetmeats, apples, nuts, prunes, 
and all sorts of knickknacks that make young hearts 
happy. The figures of the Krampus and the Nikolo are 
never missing. The Krampus, a devil who punishes the 
naughty children, is made of black fur with a red 
tongue, a rattling chain and a rod. The Nikolo (Santa 
Claus), a benevolent spirit who rewards the good chil- 
dren, is represented in the shape of a bishop, with a 
long white beard of cotton wool, a crozier and a bag of 
candies. 


At last Christmas Eve is coming. There are again 
lots of things to do for my pupils. They draw and 
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paint or stencil wrapping-papers and greeting cards, 
cut, saw and glue figures for the Crib and ornaments 
for the Christmas-tree or dolls, toys and all sorts of lit- 
tle gifts to rejoice their friends and parents with,—for 
is not Christmas the most beaut-ful of all festivals, 
the happy season of love and forgiveness 


Thus all the year round the festivals with their pic- 


turesque emblems and their cheerful impressions offer 


an inexhaustible source of artistic problems to our 
junior pupils and never are the bustle and animation 
in my classes greater nor my pupils more diligent and 
skillful and my work as a teacher more pleasant and 
successful than on the eve of a holiday. 


SOURCES AND USES OF DESIGN 


Continued from page 16 


sider as fine ones, interesting ones, those which en- 
gage the interest of intelligent persons, amusing ones, 
grotesque ones. Then there are pleasing relationships 
of these, such as: one opposing another, or sequences. 
Then there are forms, which are three-dimensional, 
with similar relationships, which are always a matter 
of fundamental interest. Then there growths of 
courses upward and outward and downward. Among 
these qualities, which are apt to do much to stultify, 
or clog, the channels of expression and design unless 
well related, might be included such surface qualities 
or superficial effects as high-lights, snapshot effects, 
certain kinds of light in shade, certain meaningless 
perspectives, puzzling and uncertain attitudes of plant 
forms, or the human figure, or animal forms. The un- 
certain method of graphic expression, known as “nig- 
gling’. The third angle of this triangular figure is 
material, or medium process. This is a plac with 
which we are not familiar as a rule, and from which 
one could find much _ inspiration. In exhibitions 
of work of designers there are often examples, and 
glaring examples, of the artist not being on proper 
terms with the medium which he is working. In the 
field of ceramics for instance, it is common to find 
pieces created with little consideration given the clay. 
It may be made to look like almost any other material. 
And every day about us we see countless examples of 
iron painted to look like wood, plaster modelled and 
colored to look like metal, and wood to look like stone, 
and so on. There seems to be prevalent in the human 
mind a strange appetite or misunderstanding of the 
fine structural qualities and rhythm in the common 
materials, which we find in nature or which have been 
composed or created and are accepted for common use, 
such as paper, and so on. 


In conclusion, to sum up what seems to me the 
most vital area of design source material it would 
seem that it comes somewhere in this triangle and 
no design can be complete without some kind of in- 
terrelationship between the creative imagination at 
one angle, the environmental phenomena of life and the 
material and processes with which the designer is 
working. 
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DIMENSIONAL POSTER 


Designers of show cards, theatre advertisements and similar small display cards are always 
seeking novel means of presenting their messages. Among these is the photographic poster 
in which the legend assumes legitimate three dimensional forms and by suitable shadow 
patterns and additional symbols, secures the necessary dramatization of its theme. This 
poster was made by Henry Holmes Smith as an experiment in the Laboratory of Design. 
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Continued from page 2 
EXPOSITION REVOLUTIONIZES 
DESIGN 

Industries are to spend nearly 
$4,000,000 for the purpose of ex- 
hibit space or the construction of 
special buildings for Chicago’s 
1933 World’s Fair—A Century of 
Progress Exposition which is ex- 
pected to revolutionize design in 
America. This was disclosed by 
President Rufus C. Dawes, in a re- 
cent statement to the board of 
trustees. ‘‘We have sold in build- 
ings erected and to be erected, ex- 
hibit space in the amount of $1,- 
911,802, and have received on ac- 
count the sum of $1,561,802 in 
eash,” said Mr. Dawes. “We have 
contracted with many companies 
for special buildings, the aggregate 
cost of which would be almost as 
much as the aggregate of exhibit 
space sold. Thanks to the support 
of industry,” he declared, “we can 
feel certain that our Exposition 
will, by the diversity of products 
shown and the novel methods of 
exhibiting them, cover the field of 
industrial activity. 

“The railroads and allied indus- 
tries and all branches of transpor- 
tation, the oil industry, the print- 
ing and graphic arts industry, the 
mineral industries, the electrical 
and communication industries, ag- 
riculture and food products, chem- 
istry and medical sciences will be 
represented by the most import- 
ant industrial corporations of the 
nation.” 

Mr. Dawes revealed that the Ex- 
position has made contracts for 
concessions offering spectacular 
forms of entertainment and amuse- 
ment in the aggregate sum of $1,- 
300,000. “We have under favor- 
able negotiation,” he said, “other 
features equally attractive involv- 
ing a total expenditure on the part 
of prospective concessionaires of 
about $2,000,000.” 


A Model Hollywood, comprising 
a generous slice of California’s 
movie colony, brought to Chicago 
and set down on the shores of Lake 
Michigan will be one of the fea- 
tures of A Century of Progress 
Exposition. Here the public will 


see “talkies” made before their 
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eyes, welcome their favorite stars 
in person and catch closeups of 
the life in Hollywood. Some of the 
attractions will be a model thea- 
ter, complete sound recording pho- 
tographic studio, style and beauty 


theater, an open-air Hollywood 
bowl seating 5,000, a movie lot for 
sample sets from famous produc- 
tions and a Hollywood cafe. 


Forty-four out of the forty-eight 
states of the Union have already 
taken favorable action toward par- 
ticipation in A Century of Prog- 
ress. These states have either 
appropriated money for exhibits 
or appointed official state commis- 
sions, or done both. Exhibits pre- 
senting natural resources, tourist 
facilities, industrial development, 
agriculture, historical features and 
contributions to human progress 
will be shown by the various states 
in a great structure known as the 
States Building. Four territories 
have already appropriated funds 
for participation. Fourteen for- 
eign nations have formally accepted 
President Roosevelt’s invitation to 
participate and many others are 
favorably inclined. 

Participation by the United 
States Government in the 1933 
World’s Fair, has been assured by 
the passage of an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 by Congress. The Gov- 
ernment will be represented by a 
building and an exhibit in the Expo- 
sition. Space for the Federal build- 
ing has been alloted in the area di- 
rectly north of the Electrical Group 
on Northerly Island. The building is 
to be located in a great plaza with 
the States Building housing ex- 
hibits of the various states, form- 
ing a colonade about it. The en- 
tire Government appropriation will 
be spent for the building and ex- 
hibits under the direction of the 
Federal Commission which in addi- 
tion to Mr. New will include the 
Secretaries of State, Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair is 
the first exposition of its kind in 
history to be privately financed. 
The tax-payers have been relieved 
of all financial burdens. The Ex- 
position has neither asked nor re- 
ceived any subsidy from national, 


state or city governments for its 
support. It is a private non-profit 
corporation that has raised its 
funds through a $10,000,000 bond 
issue subscribed by private citi- 
zens. These funds with millions of 
dollars more received from the sale 
of exhibit space and concessions 
have formed the pre-Fair income. 


MODERN ART LOANS 

@ The Museum of Modern Art, of 
New York, announced today three 
loans of works from its Permanent 
Collection for summer exhibition 
outside of New York City. 


The bronze of Max Schmeling of 
Rudolf Belling and the Torso of A 
Young Woman by Mallilol will go 
to Philadelphia for the Exhibition 
of Sculpture held by the Fairmount 
Park Association May 14 to Sep- 
tember 15. 


The portrait of Dr. Meyer-Her- 
mann by Otto Dix and a Lehm- 
bruck Standing Female Figure will 
be sent to Chicago for the Century 
of Progress Exhibition. 


A SYLLABUS OF DESIGN 

@ The “Syllabus of Design and 
Color” by A. Marie Ander- 
son is a new handbook and a guide 
for teachers and students in high 
school and college. The book pre- 
sents in outline form the princi- 
ples of design and color, giving in 
parallel columns the relationship 
and suggestions for the applica- 
tion of these principles to practical 
home decoration and costume. 


References are given throughout 
the volume to definite pages of 
standard textbooks from which 
quotations are made. For the fur- 
ther usefulness of the Syllabus as 
a sourcebook or notebook, blank 
pages are left throughout the vol- 
ume on which the student can re- 
cord his own notes and references 
and make suggested sketches. _ 


The syllabus of Design and col- 
or will be of great value to the stu- 
dent in unifying, classifying, and 
coordinating the information he 
derives from various sources as 
well as his own thoughts and crea- 
tions. It is published by the Bruce 
Publishing Co., of Milwaukee. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


MEDIEVAL COSTUME 
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COAT 


DESIGN FOR 


By MERCEDES PEANCE 


MATERIALS 


Unbleached Muslin, Poster Paint, Putnam 
Dye, Cotton, Oak Tag, Cheesecloth (yellow). 
SKIRT 

Three widths of material long enough 
to reach from a low waistline and rest 
on the floor. The material is dyed scar- 
let. The skirt is sewed to a bodice (see 
chart) Design on the bottom of the skirt 
is adapted from material of the period 
and is painted with yellow poster paint. 
(N.B.A. stencil is made of cardboard of 


‘one unit of the design repeated all 


around the skirt. Trace around the out- 
line of the stencil with charcoal). 


SURCOAT (Jacket) 

Material is dyed black. Cut to fit the 
figure snugly and flare out a bit at hips. 
Take several tucks in the back to em- 
phasize the small waistline. Cut round 
in front (see picture) Edge the surcoat 
with a strip of cotton (paste or baste to 
the material) The effect of ermine is ob- 
tained by pasting small oval pieces of 
the black material of equal size to the 
cotton. 


SLEEVES 

One width of material, long enough to 
reach from the shoulder to the ground, 
is dyed scarlet. This gives the length 
of the sleeve. A similar piece is attached 
to this, making a seam along the shoul- 
der. A piece of material dyed yellow 
is sewed to the edge of the two pieces 
to the sleeve, making a lining. The lined 
edge is cut in scallops. The opposite 
edge is cut to a point (see chart.) 


HENNIN (Cap) 

Made of oak tag and cut according to 
the pattern for a cone.. Should be about 
as tall as the arm is long. A design sim- 
ilar to the design on the skirt is painted 
as an all-over pattern on the hat. The 
background is red, the design itself yel- 
low. A piece of light yellow material 
long enough to trail on the ground is at- 
tached to the peak of the hat. 
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AN INDEX 


TO HELPFUL ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 


DESIGN 


Aboriginal Art Galleries—Florence F. Stroyne........... 
Abstract Design, Modern—Katharine M. Kahie.......... 
Abstracts in Design—Isabelle Murray.................... 
Acting and Design, Children's 

School of—Rose Henderson.......................... 
Address given before the Art Section 

of the Ohio State Educational 

Conference, (Summary of)—Rollo W. Brown......... 
Air Brush Decorations of Antoine 

Jenisch, The—Gustave L. Becker..................... 
All-Over Design—Margaret ink 
All-Over Design, A Modern (in color)—Mona Hawks.. 
All-Over Design in Tempera—Harriet Wilson............ 
All-Over Designs—Ruth Harwood........................ 
All-Over Designs in Different Moods.................... 
All-Over Designs made with 

Free Brush Strokes—H. Wilson, C. Lucas............ 
All-Over Pattern, Geometric 

All-Over Pattern in Reversed Values..................... 
All-Over Pattern of Bugs, An—Frances Rager............ 
All-Over Patterns in Printed 

Alphabet, An (in color)—G. Goss, M. Harwood........ 
American Design Progress—Blanche 
American Indian Bird Motifs (in color)................. 
American Indian Motifs, 

Textile Designs from—Leon Bakst..................... 
American Indian Pottery—American Museum of 

American Indian Tea Set, An—Editha L. Watson........ 
Analyzing the Primitive—Helen M. Rhodes.............. 
Andrea Della Robbia—Ralph Fanning................... 
Animal Alphabet—ida Wells Stroud..................... 
Animal and Bird Forms, Persian........................ 
ese 
Animal Design Problem for Batik Wall Hangings— 

Animal Design, Simplified—Edith M. Bushnell........... 
Animal Designs for Batik Wall Hangings (in color)— 

Students of Central Junior High School, 
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Galley, The Dragon—Walter R. Williams.............. 
Galley, The Egyptian—Walter R. Williams.............. 
Galley, The French—Walter R. Williams................. 
Galley, The Moorish—Walter R. Williams............... 
Galley, The Roman—Walter R. Williams................ 
Galley, The Viking—Walter R. Williams................. 
Gargoyles—Ethel M. Arnold 
Geometric Symbols in an All-Over Pattern—Frances 

Gesso for Telephones—Lauretta Smith................... 
eee the Graduating Class, A School—Ida Wells . 
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Gifts, Paper Boxes for—Natalie Lovell.................. 
Giovanni Della Robbia—Ralph Fanning........... 
Giraffes—Katherine D. 
Glass, Modern Swedish—Mabel De Bra King.......... 
Glass Plate, An Orrefors Swedish—Simon Gate....... .. 
Gods in Art of Many Countries, Symbolic— 

—— Art in the Land of the Midnight Sun— 
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Greeting Cards—H. Rhoades, P. Fenska, H. Feldman, 
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Hand-Blocked Prints——Mary E. Ragan................ 
Hand Wrought Gold Necklace and 
Happy Ever After—Katherine M. Gillespie............ 
Head, Decorative—Miriam Fuley..... 


Head Dress Design of Two Reigning Beauties of 
Antiquity, The—Ralph Fanning...................... 


HECKMAN, ALBERT W.— 


Bowl (Enamel), Lamp Base, Tea Set................. 
Create Designs? How Can We................... 
Designer of Today, A (Nina Hatfield)............... 
Design Hang Together, Making a Good.......... 
Persia and Design, The Art 


Helioprints—Robert S. Hilpert.......................... 


Hills, Ohio (in color)—Harriet Wilson.................. 
Historic Design Motifs—Dorothy Porter................. 
History of Ornament Correlated with Advanced Design 
House, A Victoria—Harriet Wilson...................... 
Human Figure, Decorative Use of ~‘entaee Payant.. 
Human Figure in Design—N. B. Zan 
Human Figure in Early Art, The Alice Callan— 


Hiustration in the Junior High School—M. P. Wefer, 
Imaginatice Flower Painting—Muriel Goldstein........ 
Indian Purse, An—Helen M. Rhodes.................... 
Indian Silver of the Southwest—Elizabeth C. Hesselden 
Indian Tribal Arts, Exposition—Blanche Naylor......... 
Indian Ceramic Design of the Southwest, Comparative 
Study of Life Forms and Their Symbols in— 
Indian Designs—Inez B. Westlake....................... 
Industrial Art, Contemporary American—Richard F. a 
Industrial Design from Netherlands—Blanche Naylor.. 
Industry's Great Adventure—Catherine B. Ely........... 
Instruction, "Play Method" of Art—Blanche Naylor..... 
Interiors from Millbach House—Pennsylvania useum.. 
Introducing Design in Dramatic Class— 


ISAACS, WALTER F.— 
Composition 
Should Art be Nationalistic......................... 

Italian Ceramics, New, Carlton Atherton............... 


Japanese Prints—Blanche Naylor........................ 
Jars, Old Mexican—Metropolitan Museum of Art....... 
Jar and Plate, Covered—Jetta Ehlers.................. 
Jewelry, Design Inspiration from Swedish Folk—M. Essick 
Jewelery Making, Simple—Carlton Atherton............ 
Jewelry, Simple—Carlton Atherton 
Third Article (Brooch) 
Fourth Article (Twist Wire).......................... 
Jewelry, Simple—Silver Bound Boxes—Carlton Atherton 
Jewelry Simple (Silver and Copper Combination)— 
Carlton Atherton 
Jewelry, Simple (Soldering) Carlton Atherton.......... 
Judgment Day, The—Aaron Douglas.................... 
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HELPFUL BOOKS 


“These books will be very helpful to De-. 
signers and Craftsmen. 


How to Design Monograms, 


$1.10 . 
How to Design Greeting Cards, 
Alphabets, by D. C. McMurtrie ... .$1.10 
Design, by C. H. Howard ......... $1.10 
The Book of a Hunderd Hands, 
by G. B. Bridgman ............. $5.60 


Life Drawing, by G. B. Bridgman . . .$5.60 
How to Draw the Head in Light 


and Shade, by E. Renggli ....... $2.60 
How to Make Lampshades, 

How to Make Linoleum Blocks, 

Book Decoration, 

by D. C. McMurtrie ........ $1.10 


Meyers Handbook of Ornament ... .$1.10 


Sent postpaid upon receipts of the above prices. 


Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 


307 S. Franklin Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CLUB RATE MAGAZINES 


DESIGN—One year, eleven issues, regular price U. S. - $6.00: 


SCHOOL ARTS ten issues, 
regular price U. S. . - 3.00 


One year subscription to both Magazines in U.S.- 8.00 


IN CANADA - 9.75 
FOREIGN - 9.75 


No offers given free with club subscriptions. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Following Books Sent Postpaid on 
Receipt of Price in United States Only 


Mrs. Filkin's A.B.C. for Beginners in China Painting ...$ .85 
Book on Methods for Painting in Water Color 


Lunn's Practical Pottery, Vol. 2 (Vol. | out of print) ... 2.65 
The Potter's Craft by Prof. Chas. F. Binns ........... 2.65 
Campana’ s Teacher of Water Color Painting ........ 75 

Teacher of Oil Painting ................. 75 

Teacher of China Painting ............... 90 

% ‘Book on Firing China and Glass .......... 50 

% Acid Etching on China and Glass ........ 85 

Enamel Decoration on China ............ 65 

A 100 Lustre Color Effects ................ 65 

% Book on Glass Decoration ............... 50 

i Monograms and Fancy Letters ........... .60 

How to Paint Permanent Pictures by Maxmilian Toch.. 1.35 

The Human Figure by Vanderpool .................. 3.00 

Permodello Modelling by Snow & Froehlich .......... 1.70 

Organization and Teaching of Art by Leon L. Winslow. 2.30 

First Lessons in Batik by Gertrude C. Lewis .......... 2.10 

Design in Theory and Practice by Ernest A. Batchelder. . 2.35 

Composition by Arthur W. Dow ...............-4-5. 5.10 

Leather Work by Adelaide Mickel .................. .95 

Artist's Scrap Book by Pedro J. Lemos .............. 7.75 

Art Teacher by Pedro J. Lemos .................... 8.25 
Color Cement Handicraft by Pedro J. and Reta A. 


American Glassware by E. A. Barber (limited edition).. 5.00 
Pottery for Artists, Craftsmen and Teachers 


Bookbinding by Douglas Cockerell ................. 8.15 
Technique of Water Color Painting by L. Richmond 


Early American Pottery and China by John Spargo ... 4.15 
Remittance should accompany all orders. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Bound Volumes of DESIGN Available 


| copy Vol. 13—May, 1911 to April, 1912—$7.50 ea. 
i “ Vol. 15—May, 1913 to April, 1914— 7.50 ea. 
! “ Vol. 23—May, 1921 to April, 1922— 7.50 ea. 
1 “ Vol. 24—May, 1922 to April, 1923— 7.50 ea. 
1 “ Vol. 25—May, 1923 to April, 1924— 8.50 ea. 
1 " Vol. 26—May, 1924 to April, 1925— 8.50%ea. 
| " Vol. 27—May, 1925 to April, 1926— 8.50 ea. 
| “ Vol. 28—May, 1926 to April, 1927— 8.50 ea. 
i “ Vol. 29—May, 1927 to April, 1928— 8:50 ea. 
1 “ Vol. 30—May, 1928 to April, 1929— 8.50 ea. 
i “ Vol 3i—May, 1929 to April, 1930— 8.50 ea. 
Vol. 32—May, 1930 to April, 1931— 8.50 ea. 
5 copies Vol. 33—May, 193! to hade 1932— 8.50 ea. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


You will find copies of 


DESIGN 


at the following dealers 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...Chapman-Bailey, 233 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co.., 
736 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...E. Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 7th St. 
San Francisco, Calif. .. Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post St. 


San Francisco, Calif. .. Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
735 Market St. 


Denver, Colorado ....H. R. Meininger, 409 (6th St. 
Washington, D. C. ... Brentano's, 1322 F. St. N. W. 


Brentano's, 55 E. Wasington St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton PI. 


Grand Rapids, Mich... The Camera Shop, 16 Monroe Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn, ...H. A. Rogers Co., 911 Marquette 


Avenue 
Newark, N. J. ...... » Domestic Art Rooms, 1! Linden St. 
ee Sere Armstrong Shop, 95 Niagara St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... American News Co., 131 Varick St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... Brentano's, | West 47th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... A. B. Closson, Jr., Co., 110 W. 4th St. 
Columbus, Ohio ..... Logan's College Supply Store, 
I5th and High Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... A. B. Cobdea, 1324 W. Allegheny 
Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. ....... Lowman & Hanford Co., 1514 3rd 
Avenue 


Montreal, Canada ...C. R. Crowley, Ltd., 1385 St. Cath- 
erine St., W. 
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ARTS COLLECTION 


| 


FEB 9 1934 


DESIGNERS STUDENTS CRAFTSMEN e¢ ART APPRECIATION 


$ 5 = 5 0 j 
POSTPAID 


LIMITED 


Our very complete collection e 50 plates I!" x 14" ® beautifully 
reproduced in halftone and color @ heavy stock of suitable tone ¢@ 
fine portfolio @ discriminating selection from museums and con- 
temporary designers to meet the urgent needs of teachers of de- 


sign and art appreciation © simplifies research for illustrations e@ 


stimulating @ practical e@ easily available e covers a wide range 


of art problems: 


DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE 
USE OF THE FIGURE 
TEXTILES AND COSTUMES 
RARE EMBROIDERIES 
MODERN ART MOTIFS 
ART IN INDUSTRY 
POTTERY AND TILES 


ART OF ORIENTALS. 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


CERAMICS 
COSTUMES 


MOTIFS FROM NATURE 
DESIGN RELATED TO FORM 
SELECTED ANIMAL MOTIFS 
ART ADAPTIONS 
UNITS AND BORDERS 
BASIC ART STRUCTURE 
COMPOSITION PROBLEMS 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES 
DESIGN TECHNIQUES 


A dignified and useful arrangement of art material at the price of 
an average textbook @ No designer should be without this inspira- 


tional material. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., 307 So. Franklin St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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